my hunched attitude that I was frightened. I tried sitting
on them, but the leather of the seats was smooth and
shiny and even colder. All my thoughts were centred in
my hands. And do you know why?5

I shook my head. His eyes twinkled behind the pince-
nez.

'Because, in the first place,, I was afraid that I should
not be able to shoot straight enough to hit my opponent
and, secondly, because if his hands were as cold as mine
he might have the luck to hit me.'

I smiled. 'I take it. Monsieur, that all went well, after
all.'

'Perfectly! We both missed. We not only missed. We
nearly shot our seconds.' He chuckled. 'We have laughed
over it many times since. He is now the owner of the
factory next to mine. He has five hundred workmen. I
have seven hundred and thirty. He makes machinery.
I make packing-cases.' The waiter arrived. SA vermouth-
citron for Monsieur.'

I was puzzled. Someone, Skelton or the Major, had
told me that Monsieur Duclos had a canning factory. I
must have been mistaken.

'Times are difficult,' he was saying. 'Wages rise, prices
rise. The next moment prices fall, yet wages still must
rise. I am forced to reduce wages. What happens? My
workmen strike. Some of them have been with me for
many years. I know them by their names, and as I walk
through the factory I greet them. Then the agitators, the
Communists, went among them, turning them against me.
My men struck. What did I do?'

The waiter arriving with my drink absolved me from
the necessity of replying.

'What did I do? I sat down to think. Why had my men
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